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~ AGRICULTURAL. 


THE RELATIVE PLEASURES AND PRO- 
FITS OF AGRICULTURE. 

To the Editor of the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 

Str—I have received your letter of the 
15th of March, and regret that neither my 
experience or ability is adequate to do jus- 
tice to the various topics you have intima- 
ted relating to the subject of agriculture. 

Since you have paid me the compliment 
toconsult my opinions, I will endeavor 
briefly to state then, in a manner which 
will substantially constitute a reply to your 
several inquiries, 

The pursuit of husbandry has not yet 
attained to the rank to which it is entitled 
inthe northern portion of the United States 
—a rank which is conceded to it in some 
other sections of our country, and among 
the most enlightened natious of Europe. 
This circumstance will serve to retard ad- 
vances in this most useful avocation, which 
ahigher estimate on the part of the en- 
lightened classes of our citizens could not 
failto create. Yet it cannot be doubted 
that this department of life will more and 
more be sought for its intrinsic advantages, 
presenting as it doesa healthful occupation, 
to mind and body, and a stability which 
no other pursuit can equal. It might seem 
" Invidions to institute comparisons among 
the several occupations incident to civilized 
life. Let it suffice that each has its ap- 
propriate usefulness, and that husbandry 
isnot the least useful or least honorable 
among them. Many illustrious men have 
borne testimony to the diversified pleasure 
of rural life, and that it affords occupation 
to the most enlarged capacity. 

In reply to the question, whether ‘ capi- 
tal may be properly invested in cultivated 
land,” I confidently answer tt can; and 1 
am of the opinion, that in no other way cana 
moderate fortune be so profitably employed.— 
In adopting this conclusion I am supposing 
the objects to be safety, productiveness, 
comfortable life, pleasant occupation, the 
education of children, and the transmission 
of property to descendants. 

It may on a superficial view appear para- 
doxical, that the cultivation of land can 
Compete in profits with the adventures of 
yommerce, or the operations of machinery. 
It is the greater uniformity in the products 
of land, contrasted with the ever fluctua- 
































ting character of commerce and manufac- 
tures, Which establishes the point in ques- 
tion. If it be true, as is asserted, that our 
own country every twenty years wituesses 
the insolvency of the whole aggregate tra- 
ding fraternity, what does it not argue in 
favor of a pursuit in which a man need 
never fail ? 

The habits of expense engendered by 
commerce constitute a heavy annual levy 
upon the income of the prosperous mer- 
chant. Those habits are too likely to sur- 
vive the posterity which fostered them, 
than which a more deplorable condition 
cannot well be imagined. But he who re- 
sides on a landed estate, and practices assi- 
duity, and evinces the intelligence of the 
merchant, the manufacturer or profession- 
al man, may sustain himself during periods 
of depression without a diminution of capi- 
tal at any rate. His habits are frugal, 
which is equivalent to wealth ; his daily 
occupation is a lesson of economy, a term 
seldom addressed and never palatable to 
American ears, a virtue as far removed 
from meanness as it is from prodigality, the 
more general practice of which could not 
fail to give greater stability to private and 
public prosperity. 

The trading classes usually incur debts 
beyond the capital possessed by them, and 
frequently credit alone is the expedient re- 
lied upon. The farmer of even smali pos- 
session need incur no debts; this differ- 
ence is vital, and gives to the land propri- 
etor a guarantee of success and certainty 
which other classes cannot possess. My 
object in the preceding remarks is to in- 
culcate the idea that to those who are in 
circumstances to elect their mode of life, 
agricultural pursuits are most eligible.— 
But in order to succeed in husbandry in 
the condition of things existing among us, 
the proprietor must vigilantly conduct his 
own affairs ; he may hire men to labor, 
but he cannot so readily hire them to think. 
A man with us, who has a respectable ca- 
pacity,will become a small proprietor rath- 
er than a hireling. Agriculture is not an 
amusement, more than law or commerce are 
such ; and what lawyer or merchant could 
dream of success while leading a life of 
idleness or pleasure. 

Agriculture is not incompatible with 
mental cultivation ; it is favorable to vir- 
tue, as the farmer knows nothing of the 
strifes and rivalries, which grow out of 
competition in other pursuits, and which 
lead men to look with an evil eye upon the 
prosperity or skill of a neighbor. The 
country resident escapes many of the time- 
destroying frivolities of the town, and, on 
the other hand, has fewer of the social ad- 
vantages which conduce to refinement.— 
These things may be offset to the freedom 
and healthfulness of rural existence, where 





man draws less of his satisfaction from oth- 
ers, and more from himself and the works 
of God, divested of the conventional rules 
which constitute an artificial existence. 

There is one part of your letter which I 
deem it important to notice, the Land het 
tical part, and relates to the articles of cul- 
ture which an agriculturist should select 
as his own, among the many. 

In determining the objects of culture 
which a person altempting farming should 
select as primary, the circumstances of soil, 
position, and the price of land should gov- 
ern. In western New-York, wheat is the 
great staple, for the reason that much of 
the soil in that region is well adapted to 
its production. ‘The Hudson river coun- 
ties, on the contrary, seem by the variety 
of soil to be favorable to the dairy, wool- 
growing, and stock generally, as also to 
the growth of all the grains produced in a 
northern latitude. 

What is denominated convertible husband- 
ry, or rotation of crops, is the improved 
feature in modern husbandry, as it condu- 
ces to the constant improvement of land ; 
and while it diminishes Jabor it increases 
products. Neither, grazing or cropping 
exclusively can be judicious, as both when 
combined are admirably calculated to aid 
each other, the former supplying manures 
to give a profitable effect to the operations 
of the plough ; and besides, the regular 
employment given to laborers at all seasons, 
by uniting the different parts into one sys- 
tem, is an advantage which every econo- 
mist will appreciate. 

In conclusion, I would decidedly dis- 
courage amateur farming, as it usually is 
brief in its history, and disastrous in its re- 
sults. But to such as seek rational em- 
ployment where a comparative independ- 
ence may be enjoyed, I would recommend 
agriculture. 

If I may be allowed to speak of my indi- 
vidual undertakings, | would say that in 
an investment of a large sum in the course 
of a few years, in lands, improvements, and 
animals, commenced in inexperience, and 
misdirected by ignorance, my anticipations 
of profit have not been disappointed. The 
nature and magnitude of the trust have 
tied my attention to its accomplishment, 
and I have the satisfaction of finding my 
income yearly increasing, and my expen- 
ditures diminishing. 


Iam, Sir, yours, &c. Henry W. Devavan. 
Ballston, May Ist, 1834. 





Perriraction.—Petrifaction is a term used 
to denote the conversion of vegetable and ani- 
mal substances into a stony substance, having 
the shape ang apparent texture of the original. 
It is impossible to explain precisely the man- 
ner in which this change takes place. It is 
evident, however, that the earthy substance 
must first be dissolved in water, and the vege- 
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table or animal must be immersed in this solu- 
tion, 

Some suppose that a particle of the vegeta- 
ble matter is removed by decomposition ; its 
place is supplied by the deposition of an ear- 
thy particle from the solution ; that this process 
goes on until the whole is changed. The in- 
quiry then is often made by students, how can 
the internal parts be petrified after it is envel- 
oped in an earthy covering ? This is a real 
objection to the theory, and led Duhamel and 
Malphigi to conclude that the earthy solution 
is absorbed by the vegetable, that the pores are 
filled with an earthy deposit, and as the vege- 
table decomposes, its particles are carried off 
by the water, and that in process of time every 
particle of the original substance is removed, 
and there remains a stone having the appear- 
ance of the vegetable in every respect. ‘This 
theory supposes that the pores and solid parts 
of the wood are inverted in the petrifaction, so 
that what was solid in one becomes tne po- 
rous part of another. Animal petrifactions are 
formed in the same way. 

Petrifactions abound most in countries where 
gypsium is found. Animals of different kinds 
are petrified ; some distinguished naturalists 
contend, however, that there are none of the 
human species, as some writers have asserted ; 
consequently what has been sometimes exhib- 
ited as a petrified human skeleton is wrongly 
named,— The Scholar’s Journal. 


ForMATION oF aMBER.—M, Berzelius, the 
Swedish uaturalist, adopts the opinion, that am- 
ber is of vegetable origin ; that, like ordinary 
resins, it has flowed from vegetables in the 
state of a balm, and has afterwards acquired 
hardiness gradually. ‘Amber,’ he says, ‘‘con- 
tains Five substances. 1—An odoriferous oil, 
in small quantity. 2—A yellow resin, inti- 
mately combined with this oil, dissolving freely 
in alcohol, ether, and alkalies ; very fusible ; 
and resembling ordinary vegetable resins. 8 
—A resin soluble with difficulty, in cold alco- 
hol, more freely in hot alcohol, from which it 
separates on cooling, as a white powder, solu- 
ble in ether and alkalies. These two resins 
and the volatile oil, if removed from amber by 
ether, and ther obtained by evaporation of the 
latter on water, form a natural viscid balm, ve- 
ry odorous, of a clear yellow color, and whieh 
gradually becomes hard, but retaining some 
odour. There is every reason for supposing 
this to be precisely the substance from which 
amber originates ; but at the same time, rather 
poorer in essential otl, than at frst, and that 
the insoluble substances in amber, have been 
gradually formed by a spontaneous alteration 
of this balm, but at the same time, have envel- 
oped one part of it, and so preserved it from 
entire decomposition or change. 4—Succinic 
acid, dissolved with the preceding bodies, by 
ether, aleaghol, and alkalies. S—A body inso- 
luble in alcohol, ether,'and alkalies, and anala- 
gous in some points, to the substance found by 
M. John, in gumlac, and called by him, the 
»rinciple of lac. This is formed in large quan- 
tity, when a solution of gumlac in alkali is pre- 
cipitated by chlorine.’” 


MANGE IN HOGS. 
A correspondent of the Southern Planter says 
“ During my travels through this state, especially 
in towns and villages, I see a vast number of 
swine dying with what is called the Mange while 
many others are upon the eve of exprring. This 
disease is very easily cured if persons would only 
take the trouble of pulverising sulphur, and give 
to each hog affected one table spoonful in a httle 
corn meal dough twice a week for two weeks; 
ahey will shed the scurfandbecome perfectly clean 
and fatten. The sulphur at the same time de- 

etroys lice and fleas oo the swine,” 
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ANOTHER NEW LOCALITY OF LIME. 

The following letter gives us information 
that another locality of lime has been discov- 
ered and quarrying commenced upon it. The 
letter was accompanied by a specimen of the 
rock, which proves to be of the compact kind, 
ofa blueish white color, and will take a good 
polish. 

It has not yet been subjected to an accurate 
analysis. It contains some siliceous matter, 
but judging from the specimen forwarded, not 
more than is oftentimes found in Lime stones 
that are profitably quarried. It undoubtedly 
belongs to the great Limestone and Slate for- 
mation, commencing we hardly know where, 
and running N. Easterly we not how far, prob- 
ably to the shores of the St. Lawrence, break- 
ing out occasionally and then plunging under 
the surface and lost for miles. It is ciscover- 
ed in the S. West part of Kennebec County 
and passes on through the upper part of it— 
through the N. B&. part of Oxford County— 
Somerset County—a part of Waldo and Pe- 
nobscot, crossing the Penobscot river, and 
thence into the wilderness. The lime alter- 
nates with this slaty matter (schistose rock, 
some migh call it.) In some places i: is a 
kind of queiss, so called—in other places it is 
a mica slate full of a crystalline mineral, cros- 
sing each other in the form of X —knowan in 
mineralogy by the name of Staucotide—as in 
this town—and also in Plantation Letter E, 
above the town of Phillips. In other places it 
passes into very good slate of the varieties of 
argillite and rooting slate, as in Waterville, 
Ripley, Williamsburg, &c. In some places it 
forms a matrix or resting place for ores ; and 
we doubt not, from a slight examination made 
some years since im the region of Phillips, that 
iron and perhaps other valuable ores will be 
found in that region. In the town of Harmo- 
ny we were shewn not long since some very 
good lime—and we understood that it had been 
burnt for practical purposes. This formation 
of which we are speaking presents some curi- 
ous appearances at the falls of the stream 
(Soul’s mills) in Harmony village, which are 
interesting to the Geologist, or to any other 
one who has any curiosity in examining the 
diversified appearance exhibited in the works 
of Nature. We should be happy to hear of 
the results of the undertaking mentioned by 
our correspondent below, and also hope that 
the success which has hitherto attended the 
search for lime will stimulate others to exam- 
ine about them, 

Why should we sleep over our own mineral 
treasures and depend upon other people for 
our lime, our coal, and our iron? Why not 
arouse to a consciousness of our own weaith 
and strength, and take a high seat in the tem- 
ple of the arts? We may.as well do it as to 
stand upon the threshold without and bow te 
those who have surpassed us in skill and en- 


. iene 
terprise—servants to those who have made . 
better use of the natural resources whieh Gog 
has given them. 


Paicuirs, July 11, 19%. 

Mr. Hotmes ; Accompanying these line 
is a piece of Limestone, a fair specimen of 
an extensive lime quarry in this town on 
the farm of Mr. Benj. M. Whitney, He 
has broken enough of the rock for about 
fifty casks, and has commenced Operations 
upon the rock under the superintendance 
of an ex serienced workman. 

1 have noticed several communications 
in your paper giving account of the loca. 
tion of this rock in several parts of the 
State, but in hardly any part will it be so 
great a saving to the consumer as here, be. 
ing so far to truck this article. The acty. 
al cost of lime per cask here is $3.00, anq 
if this should prove good, it can probably 
be affurded here as cheap as at Thomaston, 

This specimen I send you for analyzing, 
and should like to see, through the medi- 
um of your paper, the result of the opera- 
tion, if agreeable ; and if you please to no. 
tice its location perhaps by so doing it may 
induce others to examine the rocks and 
ledges on their respective farms, which 
may be rich in this article, as well as other 
valuable substances which remain hidden 
until this day. I am fully in the belief 
that were our State fairly explored we 
should not be a whit behind any other por- 
tion of our country in minerals. There 
are other specimens of this rock in Strong 
and Temple, at both of these places there 
has been some burnt, but it has not been 
found profitable on account of there being 
other substances mixed with the lime. 


Yours, very respectfully, 
Geo. W. Wuirner. 


————_ -_ 


From the Farmer and Gardener. 


MANUFACTURING OF SILK. 


We have just been visited by a gentleman 
from the land of perpetual improvement who 
has given us the very agreeable intelligence 
that a machine has been put in operation in 
Connecticut for manufacturing Silk ; whieh 
accomplishes for that article all that his coun- 
tryman, Whitney, effected by his Gin for Cot- 
ton. Every part of the operation, from the co- 
coon to the production of the most elegant tis 
sue, suited to every kind of wear, such as rib- 
| bions, vests, and very superior silk for ladies’ 
dresses, can be manufactured in this machine 
by the common operators in those trades, with- 
out the least difficulty. Specimens of which 
the gentlemen presented for our inspection, 
had been manufactured in this machinery.— 
The inventor, we are informed, isa young mal 
who was brought up in a cotton factory, ané 
subsequently learnt, or perhaps we may say he 
studied machine making, in the common shop 
attached to the factory. 

There was an Englishman in the neighbor- 
hood, who had been weaving the silk raised 18 
Connecticut, for the last eighteen years, with 
such an apparatus as is used in Europe for that 
purpose ; but it appears he had caught a little 
of the Yankee notion, and thought his machi- 
nery might admit of improvemeat,—he accord- 
ingly went te the young mechanic spoken of, 
and asked him if he could not make him somes 
thing that would do better than his presest 
looms. The young man, whose name is Gay, 
replied yes, he guessed he could, if he kne# 
what he wanted. Ao inspection of the loo 
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accordingly took place, and the young man 
went to work. 

If our readers had been raised even in the 
centre of Connecticut, we do not believe they 
could guess how he went to work. He did 
not go to other shops to see how others work- 
ei—he did not take down the Encyclopedia 
and count the cogs, and pinions, and teeth, 
represented in the plates of the machines made 
yse of in that country, where the people pre- 
yume nothing can be done in the world but by 
imitating them. No such thing—when this 
young mechanic goes to study out any new 
movement in machinery, he turns his eyes to 
the interior mechanism of his own fram>—and 
on this occasion, instead of proceeding in the 
way that machinests generally would have 
gone, he set himself down, and began to work 
his ingers—he observed how many movements 
he could perform with them, and how the in- 
fections of the muscle operate to produce sev- 
eral motions, their origia, and insertion at the 
joints .—he then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the wrist, the elbow, and the shoulder, 
and proceeded to consider all the motions that 
the several joints are capable of performing, 
yntil.he discovered a motion which correspond- 
ed with the one he desired to apply to his ma- 
chine, and then he discovered how to apply 
the power to produce the desired effect—thus 
proving that 

« The proper study for mankind is man.” 


This machine will cause silk to rival cotton 
in the tist of Our exportations, and that at no 
distant dav. It has been ascertained that the 
raw material can be raised much cheaper than 
cotton and manufactured at half the expense. 

A child of fourteen years old can climb the 
large white mulberry trees, which are as large 
asa common sized apple tree, and gather 75 
lbs. of leaves in a day,—this is termed a day’s 
work fora child in Connecticut. At this rate, 


in six weeks the child will produce 10 Ibs. of 


silk, the reeling will be two weeks work for 
the same child, making eight weeks work for 
10 lbs. of silk, which, at $400 per Ib. (the 
market price,) will be $40, But it will be re- 
nembered that this is from the white mulberry, 
and those of a large size. If the Morus Mul- 
ticaulis be substituted, which is a shrub that 
may be kept from 7 to 8 feet high and produ- 
ees a leaf when at its full size 10 by 10 inches; 
while that of the other kind is but little larger 
thana dollar. It will not he too much to savy, 
that the child can feed three times the number 
of worms that has beer mentioned in the above 
calculation ; and experiment has proved that 
the same weight of leaves will produce one 
fifth more silk than the white mulberry. 
Admitting this, which no one acquainted 
with the two kinds of mulberry tree, will be 


disposed to deny, and the account will stand 
thus : 





6 weeks labor of a lad or girl, $6 
2 weeks of the same for reeling, 2 
8 weeks boarding same at $1 per week, 8 
$16 
Allowing the child to gather three times the quan- 
lily of leaves as of the other kind which make 10 
pounds of silk, 30 Ibs. 
15 to be allowed for the Mores Mult. above what 
Would have been produced by the other, 6 « 
36 Ibs. 
At $4 per pound, 4 
Total, j 144 
Deduct expense of labor and board, . 16 
Balance, $128 


It gives a balance of $128 for the labor of a 
child at that age for 8 weeks. We have left 
Sut of account the rent of the land, as it would 


® but of small consideration, and cannot be 
ascertained, 





We think we have said enough (if our state- 
ments are believed) to prove our declaration, 
that silk will in a very few years be produced 
in this country to supply our own consumption, 
and as an article of exportation will rival cot- 
ton in value, if not in quantity. 

Before our readers pronounce upon us that 
word of awful import, visionary, we ask them 
to wait, and weigh the evidence which two 
years will produce on our side. We will con- 
tinue to detail to them the interesting facts as 
they occur to us, 





From the New-York Farmer. 


EsTaBLISHMENT OF THE SHAKERS AT PirtTs- 
FIELD, MassacHuseTTs. 


I have recently visited the establishment of 
the Shakers or Friends at Pittsfield, in Mass. 
and enjoyed the highest gratification in wit- 
nessing their improvements, and the proofs 
which their large farm exhibits of intelligence. 
mechanical skill, industry, neatness, and perse- 
verance in labor. I meddle very little with 
the religious notions of other people; well sat- 
isfied with my own, I concluce they are equal- 
ly so with theirs; and bound with the golden 
rule to do to others as they should do to me, | 
am no more disposed to encroach upon their 
rights, than I should be to acquiesce in any 
encroachment upon my own. If | cannot ap- 
prove the whole, I am willing to give them full 
credit for any part of a system which produces 
good fruits ; and this industrious, peaceable, 
honest, quiet, hospitable people, think as we 
will of their delusions, and pecutiar customs, 
are entitled to kindness and respect. 

Their establishment consists of about seven 
hundred acres, lying together, and is possessed 
by three large families, containing upwards of 
three hundred individuals, who are united for 
all the general purposes of their Society; but 
who in their financial concerns are separate 
from each other. The land is not of the best 
description, being cold, wet, and unfavorable 
to grain ; and their attention is mainly directed 
to the cultivation of grass and garden seeds, 
and the keeping of cows and sheep. Their 
first purpose is for their own supply. They 
raise the best they can, and they eat the best 
they raise ; and, though from their temperate 
and careful habits their thrift is remarkable, 
yet the accumulation of property is evidently 
not a principal object with them. 

They have various mechanical contrivances 
by which their labor is abridged or lightened. 
They have made the best use of the water pow- 
er which their place furnished, and husband it 
with care and economy. ‘They have an exten- 


‘sive saw-mill carried by water, and all their 


fuel is cut in the same way. A simple arrange- 
ment, which it may appear trifling to mention, 
struck me for its shrewdness and good judg- 
ment: ordinarily wood is piled horizontally, 
and when exposed to the weather beeomes wa- 
ter-soaked and mouldy. Their billets of wood, 
being sawed, were stacked up in convenient 


deposited in the centre. ‘Twenty-four loaded 
wagons may Stand in the floor and be sheltered 
or unloaded at the same time. The roof is @ 
beautiful and curious specimen of carpentry ; 
and appears to be most securely supported. In 
the centre of the floor there rises to the apex 
of the roof a single column, as large as an ad- 
miral’s mast, arovnd which a hollow frame of 
slats is fixed, and which serves as a ventilator 
or chimney, to discharge the steam of hay, open 
at the top, and protected by a small cupola 
against the rain. Atthe same time the hay is 
raised from the ground about a foot by an 
open floor of slats, so that there is, while the 
hay is new, a constant circulation of air up this 
chimney ; and one of the friends informed me, 
that the steam passing from the hay im this 
mode was oftentimes so dense, that, to use his 
own expression, you could wash your hands 
in it. 

The arrangements for the cattle are in the 
lower story, where every animal has its place 
and number, and where every cow is designated 
in milk or otherwise. In this circular form 
there is of course a considerable loss of room , 
yet the mode of feeding is easy, the place is 
kept clean, the whole arrangements are conve- 
nient, and the kindly treated animals standing 
around this huge mass have at least the plea- 
sure of seeing the good things in store for 
them. 

These worthy friends have singular advan- 
tages in the amount of labor which they are 
able at any time to command and apply to any 
object which they have in view ; and their es- 
tablishment presents a beautiful illustration of 
the advantages of well directed industry, neat- 
ness, and order. ‘The great rule of domestic 
economy, ‘a place for every thing, and every 
thing in its place,”’ is no where more strikingly 
exemplified ; and though they make no preten- 
sions to the fine arts, aud have little of what is 
called taste, yet all their arrangements, and 
the products of their labor, exhibit the proofs 
of thoroughness, permanency, utility, and sub- 
stantial comfort. 





Botanical Curiosity.—The air plant of China, 
long known to Europeons by the drawings of the 
Chinese, and celebrated for the splendor of its 
flowers and the fragrance of its perfume, has for 
some time been cultivated in the stoves of thig 
country, but no means could be discovered for 
making it flower till a new method was pursued 
by the gardner of his Majesty, which has ulti- 
mately proved succeessful. Under this mode of 
treatment a branch of blossoms has recently been 
produced, between two and three feet long, and 
composed of some hundreds of large flowers, re. 
splendent with scarlet and yellow. The plant hag 
the remarkable property of living wholly upon 
air. It is suspeeded by the Chinese from the ceil. 
ings of their rooms, which are thus adorned by 
its beauty, and perfumed by its fragrauce. 

English paper, 


ScHABZIEGER CHEESF.—In that species of Swiss 
cheese made by the mountaineers of the Canten of Glaris, 





piles, the sticks being placed upright on the 
end, so that any water which fell upon it was 
immediately drained off. After being sawed | 
they were neatly put up under cover. 

But what 1 most admired was their magoifi- 
cent barn, built of stone, of a circular form, | 
three stories in height, ninety-five feet in diam- 
eter, and capable, as well as may be calculated, 
of containing from three to four hundred tons | 
of hay. The caris enter in the second story ;| 
the floor or drive way is continued round by 
the wall for the whole of the circle, so that the 
cart passes round the whole distance, and when | 
the hay is discharged, goes out at the same 





and readily distinguished by that peculiar marble appear- 
ance, and aromatic flavor, communicated by the pressed 
flowers or the bruised seeds of the Melilotus officinalis. The 
practice of mixing the flowers or seeds of plants with cheese, 
was common among the Romans ;—thyme was generally 
used among them. ‘That a similar method was pursued in 
the middle ages is from an anecdote told of Charlemagne. — 
When travelling without attendants, he arrived at a bishop’s 
palace, it was a fast day, and the bishop having no fish, was 
obliged to set cheese before the monarch .—Observing some 
small specks (parsley seed) in it, and mistaking them for rot- 
ten parts, he took the trouble of picking them out with his 
knife. The bishop told him he was throwing away the best 
parts of the cheese; on this the monareh eat it as it was, 
and liked it so much, that he ordered the bishop to send him, 

every year, two cases of such cheeses to Aix-la-Chapelle ; 

and in order that the cheese-merchant might not send chee- 
Ses without the seeds, he directed the bishop to cut them in 

two, and afterwards to fasten the parts by means of a wood- 


door at which it entered ; and all the bay is) en skewer.—Foreign Review. 
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MAINE FARMER 








From the American Traveller. 


GEOLOGY. 


All geologists are of opinion, that granite was 
the first solid substance deposited from the 
great chaotic ocean, of which the earth con- 
sisted when “ it was without form and yoid.” 
Those specimens of granite, which bear marks 
of the greatest age, are very coarse, and some- 
times consist almost entirely of Ferspar. In 
some of the oldest formations, masses of fel- 
spar of several tons weight are found, almost 
entirely unmixed, either with quartz or mica 
These masses furnish good materials for por- 
celain ware, though every kind of felspar is 
not fit for that purpose. The semivitrification 
which every one has perceived in the best chi- 
na ware, arises from a proper mexture of alu- 
mine and silex (clay and sand) both of which 
exist in felspar, and sometimes in the right pro- 
portions, though frequently quartz is added.— 
The quartz, which is composed almost wholly 
of silex, is fusible, and is always used for ma- 
king glass. The felspar is nearly infusible, 
and contains a large portion of clay, which is 
used for making earthern ware : these two mix- 
ed, and exposed to a high heat form porcelain, 
which holds a middle place betweer glass and 
earthern ware, 

Some deposites of early formed granite have 
undergone a decomposition, leaving the felspar 
in the state of a white paste, known by the name 
of poreelain clay, and the quartz and the mica 
in fine grains and small scales, loosely scatter- 
ed through it. 

Quartz is found in much larger separate 
deposits than felspar, and sometimes even con- 
stitutes mountains of considerable extent.— 
This substance, or silex of which it is princi- 
pally, and in some specimens,wholly composed, 
is probably more abundant than any other min- 
eral substance The numerous beds and plains 
of barren sand consist principally or entirely of 
quartz. In soi!s of every description it forms 
the largest portion. Itis an ingredient in most 
of the rocks used for the building of houses, en- 
closures on farms, dams, and various other pur- 
poses to which these materials are applied.— 
Quartz is also an essential, and almost the on- 
ly ingredient in glass of every description, the 
other materials being added to give it fusion 
and transparency. It also enters largely into 
many of the precious stones, and sometimes 
almost wholly composes them. Such as ame- 
thyst, jasper, chalcedony, opal, agate, carnelion, 
topaz, and numerous others. 

The largest plates of mica, sometimes two 
feet in diameter, are taken from deposites of 
granite of the oldest formation. In countries 
where the best specimens of mica are found, 
it is used for many of the purposes of glass, 
particularly for windows. Ithas formerly been 
imported into this country in large quantities 
from Mugcovy and other parts of Russia, and 
has hence obtained the name of Muscovy glass. 
At is also frequently though improperly called 
by the name of ising-glass, as several other 
‘substances are called by the same name. 

Though granite is usually considered as 
consisting of felspar, quartz and mica, in many 
deposites, one of these ingredients is wanting 
without changing the name of the rock. The 
beautiful material of which the Dedham Court 
House is built, consists entirely of felspar and 
quartz, both of a light color. The granite 
brought in large quantities to this city from 
Cape Ann, consists of the same ingredients, 
In this the quartz is of a dark color, which at 
a distance gives the rock the appearance of 
the Quincy sienite. 

The specimens of granite brought here in 
Jarge quantities from Chelmsford, Concord,(N. 








.aud Bern, by M. Brun Cuaprpins, and the art 


gredients usually found in this class of rocks, 
and fimely mixed in each, which give them some 
resem!vlance, though the Hallowell granite is 
rather the finest, and perhaps preferable to any 
other brought to this market. 


Skinless Oats.—At a late meeting of the War- 
wickshire Agricultural Society, a specimen of the 
Avena Furina, or skinless oat, was produced 
by the Rev. Mr. Knott; which had been plucked 
out of a piece of ground belonging to that gentle- 
man, at Wormleighton, It was produced from 
seed furnished to him from Mr Trucker of Hean- 
ton, Punchardon, near Barnstaple, Devonshire. | 
It was grown in 1830, for the first time ever pro- 
duced in Great Britain, by Thomas Drenzy, Esq. 
of Clehennon Hall, who obtained the seed through 
a friend at Rotterdam, whether it was imported 
from Shantag, in China, and was unknown to 
Europeans till within these three years. The ad- 
vantages which this valuable grain possesses over 
all other kinds of oats are numerous, namely :— 
When threshed from the sheaf, it is exactly like 
oat meal, and it is fit for immediate use, the grain 
being quite free from any particle of rind or husk. 
The flavor is delicious, and it contains much fa- 
rinaceous matter. ‘There is, of course, consider- 
able saving of oats, and expense of kiln drying, 
&c.: and one peck of it contains more rutritious 
food than three pecks of common oats. The av- 
erage produce is 26 barrels, of 14 stones, to the 
Jrish acre. It was not sown till the 4th of May, 
1830, and was reaped early in August of the same 
year. Jt is remarkably hardy and well adapted 
for this eountry.— Brislol Eng Mercury. 





From the [N. Y.] Cultivator. 


Tae Vine,— Observations on the charac- 
ter and culture of the European vine, during a 
residence of five years in the vine-growing dis- 
tricts of France, Italy and Switzerland, by S. 
T. Fisner,—to which is added, the manual! of 
the Swiss Vigneron, as adopted and recom- 
mended by the agricultural societies of Geneva 


of wine-making, by M. Butos.” The above 
is the title of a neat 12 mo. volume which has 
been sent to us for examination. 

It has become matter of serious doubt, whe- 
ther the. European vine can be successfully or 
profitably cultivated in the United States, for 
the purposes of making wine,—or even for ta- 
ble use, in this latitude, without the protection 
of walls or glass. It is subject to blight and 
mildew, and our September frosts are liable to 
overtake it, ere the fruit attains maturity. Mr. 
Fisher, however, thinks it may be acclimated, 
at least in Pennsylvania. The vine, he says, 
is not indigenous to Switzerland. It has been 
frequently found, he says, that the plants of| 
foreign cuttings, though arrived at the proper 
age, and possessing a vigorous maturity, have 
refused to unfold a solitary flower. Cuttings 
from such plants have produced blossoms, 
which, however, proved abortive. ‘ From the 
plants of succeeding cuttings other cuttings 
have beer cultivated, following up the system 
for several seasons, till in the end a complete 
success has crowned the experiment; and it 
has been found that the process of acclimating 


complishment, votil is has passed through four, 


To show that good wine does not always de- 


the fine flavor and delicacy of their wines. 








en 


| in a confused mass, without order, the s 4 
intervening being scarce sufficient to allow 1; 
weeding them. It is to the peculiarity of “ts 

stony LocaLe, the reflected heat of the sup - 

‘the absence of humidity from Springs "M om 

vine ground,that the delicate flavor of the Win a 
of St. Julien is to be ascribed.”’—p, 78, » 

Mr. Fisher evidently took much pains to ac 
quire such information in regard to the culture 
of the vine as might prove useful to his coun. 
trymen ; and in this we think he has been Suc. 
cessful: for if the foreign vine does not ulti. 
mately succeed with us, we have native varie. 
ties which, with the care bestowed by the Ey. 
ropean vigneron, will thrive, and produce as 
gooc wine as we ordinarily import, Mr, Fish. 
er’s book affords much needed information in 
regard to the culture of the grape, and the pro- 
cess of manufacturing it inio wine. We rec. 
ommend the work with confidence to such ag 
stand in weed of this information, as one of the 
best guides that has fallen under our obsery,. 

tion, B. 





From the Genesee Farmer, 


HIGHWAYS. 


What can those people think of, who throw 
sods and muck into the road while they profess 
to mend it? Can they ever turn a thought in 
their heads on the subject ? Without search- 
ing, valuable truths, like gold, may lie hid. A 
man of capacity, through INATTENTION, may 
commit gross errors. Because a hen common: 
ly obtains her food by scratching, she will 
scratch when she gets to a heap of clean wheat; 
and because in some piaces all the ground is 
hard and gravelly enough to make good roads, 
some path-masters in oTHER places, make no 
distinction between earth of that kind and sods 
and muck, Yet circumstances alter cases— 
In more barren lands than ours, when the road 
requires to be raised, it may do to use the stuff 
from the ditches for that purpose, because it is 
all hard enough to make a firm track; but 
much of the stuff that is takes from the side 
ditches of our highways, is rich enough for a 
potatoe patch or an onion bed; and ought to 
be thrown or scraped IN AN OPPOSITE DIREC- 
TION, for the benefit of tke adjoining lands— 
A good road cannot be constructed of sods and 
muck, After the sods are decayed so much as 
no longer to obstruct the wheels, it may in- 
deed be tolerable in dry weather ; but the first 
shower of rain that comes, sinks into it as into 
a summer fallow; and the process of making 
mortar, commences with the first team that 
passes along. 

The remarkable industry with which some 
overseers of highways, pile up the earth on the 
beaten track indicates in my opinion, a great 
deficiency of thought and observation, Provi- 
ded the water from the ditches cannot over- 
flow it, it is high enough ; and no material 
benefit can acerue from making it higher. Aa 
elevation of one foot is sufficient. A ridge five 
feet or even ten feet high, is no surety against 
little pools or mud-holes, as 1 have often had 


the stranger plant has not reached its full ac-| opportunities to observe ; for the water in hea- 


vy rains, has ne chance to escape down ils 


and sometimes five generations of the vine.”— sides, but must be discharged in a lengthwise 
. 62. direction. The micuer the road is raised, 


within certain limits, the DEEPER and the Wi 


pend upon the fertility of the soil, but rather| DER will be the ruts ; and the ronaer will be 
the reverse, we quote the author’s remarks the time before they fill up in dry weather,when 


upon the vineyards of St. Julien, celebrated for | 90 drag or scraper is employed. 


The Law requires that on all post roads, 


“Fhe vineyards of St. Julien occupy the|the Commissioners of Highways shall cause 
sides of the most barren rocks of that countrv,| MILE-BOARDS of MILE-sToNEs to be erected; 
[Italy,] and I was at a loss to discover the ne-| and cuipe-rosTs at the intersections of all the 
cessary soil for the support of the plants. The} post roads intheir town. Do the Commissiod- 











H.) and Hallowell, (Me.) contaia the three ia- 





of short stunted growth, and crowded together 





vines were not more than six inches in height ;/ ers mean to comply with the law on this point? 
or do they intend to pass over another year un 
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der the pretence that the injunction is discre- 
‘jonary ? Viator. 





Translated for the Farmers’ Register from the 
Journal d’Agriculture ete. des Pays- Bays. 


on THE ADVANTAGE OF CUTTING FAL. 
~ LEN WHEAT BEFORE IT IS RIPE. 


Although many distinguished writers on agri- 

culture have protested against the practice of cut- 
ung wheat before it has reached its complete ma- 
writy, we think it, nevertheless our duty, to in- 
grt in our journal the following article extracted 
fom the excellent collection published by the 
jgricultural Society of Chalons. 
‘jt is generally known that for a seed to have 
acquired all the qualities which render it proper 
for reproduction it is necessarry that the plant 
fom which it proceeds should have undergone 
the elaboration suitable and passed through the 
periods requisite for a perfect fructification. It 
is perhaps less known, although many writers 
have enlightened farmers upon this point, that the 
slimentary qualities in cereal plants are produced 
before complete maturity of the grain; and that 
apremature harvest may, nevertheless, yield a 
ood product, if, after having heen cut, the plant 
issubjected to a well regulated dessication. We 
extract then, with pleasure, from the correspond- 
evce of the society, a note of M. Procquez, a far- 
mer, and the Mayor at Sompius (arrondissement 
de Vitry,) on the measures which he has taken for 
several years with respect to his fallen wheat. 
This note contains practical facts, which the so- 
ciety especially desire in their communications 
with our agricultwurists. The results of experi- 
ence of our correspondent, while recalling facts 
already known, are not the proper ones for pub- 
lication, particularly in the country adjacent to 
ys, in which the harvest of each year, is consid. 
erably diminished in its most important product, 
by the circumstance of the wheat having fallen, 
in consequence of heavy rains, and without any 
accident on lands where too great a depth of soil 
oo lavish an application of manure, or any other 
cause of this nature, produces too rank a vegeta- 
ton. 

“Tt will, doubtless, not be indifferent to the 
agricultural society,” says M. Procquez, * how | 
save my wheat which has fallen, or become en- 
tangled, and how chance instructed me in this 
plan, whieh has perfectly succeeded. The first 
year that | became a farmer, I had seen in some 
periodical works of agriculture, that a mould a- 
bundant, and filled with fertilizing principles, 
night be obtained by spreading layers of earth 
under the cattle, to take it up afterwards and car 
ry it out to the fields. I determined to make this 
experiment, which had all the promised success, 
but heitg ignorant of the strength of this iwanure 
l applied three times as much of it as was neces- 
sary. At first I was delighted with my success, 
seeing a noble growth of wheat; but my joy was 
ofshort duration. Scarcely were the heads de- 
veloped when my wheat had already fallen to a 
very unusual degree, I examined it often, and 
perceived that the grain was sufficiently large, but 
was evidently withering. Judging that it would 
come to nothing, I resolved to have it cut green 
Ss itwas. The reapeis regarded me as crazy to 
cutwheat so unripe. i, nevertheless, continued 
my operation, adding the precaution of leaving 
the sheaves for five or six days upon the field be- 
fore putting them into the barn. 

A month after, being in want of litter for my 
cattle, I had my wheat threshed. What was my 
surprise when | saw a grain well filled of a yellow 


color, and presenting a combination of such qual-| 


Here || 


les that I resolved to take it for seed ! 
‘quired a new lesson. ‘This grain yielded excel- 
lent flour, which had little bran, and was very 
White; but it was useless for seed, for it produced 
me at least two thirds of smutted wheat, ocea- 
sioned me considerable loss. But experience must 

bought, and this loss has proved to me that to 
avoid having the smut in wheat, it is necessary to 
ow no wheat whicn is not perfectly ripe. Since 
that time J have taken more care than ever to let 
my seed wheat ripen, and I have not since had an 
attack by that disease. | have besides, made 
thig observation, that the years succeeding wet 
“rvests in which the wheat ripened with cifficul- 


'Y; produee much smut in wheat. 





Let us return to fallen wheat. 


ne 





My first tria),| nure, Which would otherwise be lost, and this be- 


which 1 have since repeated several times, has|comes almost as fertilizing as the manure itself. 
already succeeded with me, and I am led to be-| This fact shows that manure loses much in fer- 
lieve that, provided the grain has attained its full | menting, for it loses allthe earth gains. If peaty 
size, the greener the wheat is cut, the better will| Or swamp earth is employed, a double object is 
be the product. Rye which is too rank may be | gained ; for while it prevents waste in the man- 


cut in the same way, and with the same results’” 


From the Genesee Farmer. 


ure it is of itself converted into manure, (being 
composed of vegeteble matter,) by the process of 
fermentation. But when the object is merely to 


ON THE CULTURE OF POTATOES AND) Prevent waste in the dung, the process is most 


‘economically effected in the soil, where both the 


INDIAN CORN. 


On passing a well cultivated farm two days ago 
I observed in a potatoe field that the earth had 
been drawn up into hills nearly one foot bigh and 
somewhat conical, closely round the stems; and 
I doubted if that labor had been well directed. 
It is now twenty years since I had a patch of po- 
tatoes which we had commenced hoing in dry 
weather. A neighbor mildly remonstrated with 
me against our proceedings, and said that polaloes 
hoed in dry weather generally yreld a poor crop. | 
had not duly considered the subject, but | took 
his advice, waiting until we had a rain before we 
hoead the remainder, and the difference in the pro- 
ducts of the two parcels was as great as he had 
predicted,—certainly more than ihree to one in 
favor of hoing when the ground is well moisten- 
ed. It was not so wet however as to be muddy. 
The cause of this result was that the leaves of the 
potatoe shed the rain, and turn it from the bill, 
perhaps more than any other vegetable which we 
cultivate ; and if the hills be made high and sharp, 
and once become dry, a moderate shower of rain 
will rarely penetrate to the roots. 

The potatoe to yield abundantly, requires a 
plentiful supply of moisture, although it is very 
impatient of stagnant water ; and some may won- 
der why its leaves should turn off the very thing 
for which its roots are languishing. Itshould be 
remembered however, that the potatoe grows in- 
digenously in a very different and distant country 
from ours. Ina state of nature,no bills are piled 
up round its stems ; and in our culture, we ought 
to consider the constitution of the plant, and rem- 
edy as far as practicable, the defects of our cli- 
inate. If it is cultivated in HiLLs, these ought to 
be neither high nor sharp, but depressed on the 
summit; or rather shaped like a basin, to catch 
the rain as it falls, and turn it towards the roots. 
If it is cultivated in Rows with the plough, the 
same object should be borne in mind. 1 have 
seen a plough with an additional piece of wood 
on the mould board, so as to raise the earth high 
round the stems ; and when the work was finish- 
ed, the ridges were sharp \ike the roof of a house 
and turned of the water pearly as well. The ap- 
pearance of the field soon after the operation was 
fine ; but the crop as we might expect, was very 
light. 

Indian Corn, on the contrary, will bear hilling 
much better; though I think this business is often 
overdone. It is very evident that all the loose 
earth should not be scraped from the furrows be- 
tween the rows, as I have sometimes seen it; for 


in heavy loams, the hard ground if left uncover- | 


ec, is sure tocrack in dry weather, and let out the 
moisture from below. 1 shall recur however to 
my first remark on this plant. The leaves of In- 
dian Corn are so constiucted, as to turn most of 
the rain that falls on them, down to the roots. 
After a short but dashing shower, [ have soon 
after found the other parts of the field compara- 
tively dry, while it seemed as if a basin of water 
had been poured into each hill. A Farmer. 





Composts. Much has been said and written 
in favor of compost manures; aud under many 
circumstances they really afford a valuable ac- 
cession tothe fertilizing materials ofa farm. But 
when the object to be obtained is not fully under- 
stood, they sometimes occasion a useless expen- 
diture of labor. Composts are a mixture of ani- 
mal dung, lime, ashes, vegetable matter, and earth 
--two or more of them. The economy of com- 
posts in, first, saving the gaseous matter which 
escapes from manure while undergoing fermen- 
tation, and the liquids which flow from the dung 
heap ; and, second in rendering vegetable matter 
soluble, and food for plants, which was before in- 
ert and useless. Thus, if earth is mixed with and 
spread over a pile of dung while it is fermenting, 
it imbibes the volatile and liquid parts of the ma- 


| 





| 


gases and liquids will be retained, end by which 
the transportation of the earth to and from the 
dung yard is saved.—When the manure cannot 
be conveniently used, upon hoed crops, before fer- 
mentation, then a bedding and covering of earth 
for the pile is matter of economy, and should not 
be omitted. So if it is desired to convert ihe veg- 
etable deposit of swamps into manure, is may be 
readily and profitably done by alternating it in 
layers with hot dung. In this case one part ef 
dung to three parts of swamp earth will suffice. 
A layer of dung, five or six feet broad, and as long 
as necessary, is first deposited on a proper piece 
of ground, then a layer of earth over it; and in 
this way alternate layers should be added until 
the pile is five or six feet high. 4s soon as the 
mass gets into a state of fermentation, which may 
be ascertained by plungirg into it a stick for » 
few moments, and ascertaining thereby ite heat, 
the compost is fit for use.—This will require 
weeks or months, according tothe temperature of 
the weather. 

It will be perceived that composts in which no 
fermentation takes place, can be of little advant- 
age. There is no volatile matter to be given off, 
and no tendency exists to break down and render 
soluble ligneous and woody matter. Lime oper- 
ates more powerfully than dung in inducing fer- 
mentation in vegetable matter, though it is not 
prudent to use it in combination with stable dung: 
I have found by experience, that it causes too vi- 
olent action, and dissipates nearly all its fertilia- 
ing properties. Composts are particularly adapt- 
ed to all the family of small grains, and for top 
dressing grass ground, where this latter practice 
is tolerated. Mere earthy matters add nothing 
to the compost pile; they merely prevent the 
waste of other materials which compose it-—In 
making composts, therefore, for field use, earths 
should be preferred which abound in vegetable 
matter; and the litter, vegetable refuse, urine, 
soap suds, ashes, &c. should be added, which are 
ordinarily wanted, and hich form annually large 
aggregate upon a farm. 





From the New England Farmer. 
HEALTH AND CLEANLINESS. 


Farmer’s Work.—Be so guod as to see that eve- 
ry deposit of unhealthy and contagious matter in, 
upon and about your premises is removed, or se 
disposed of as to become food for your plants in- 
stead of the cause of disease to yourself or fami- 
lv. Life without health is scarcely to be desired. 
Indeed, the valetudinarian rather lingers than 
tives—his existence is a burthen to himself, and 
an annoyance to his friends. The chief requistte 
for health are exercise, tranquility of mind, good 
air, Wholesome diet, good water and temperance 
in allthings. Ifthe forehanded farmer is not pro- 
vided with all these, it is usually his own favl. 
Some drones, however, who undertake to live by 
farming, but are most likely to die hy indolence, 
carelessness and inattention to their own impor- 
tant interests, contrive to provide for themselves 
and families an atmosphere, which would “ali 
but” poison a crow or a toad, much more a humains 
being : 

‘** Thus, as the ancient poets learn us, 
The crows, which flew e’er lake Avernus, 
Were so bestenched in one half minute, 
They giddy grew and tumbled in it.” 


If it is indelicate and unwholesome to take into 
the stomach water or food, poisoned with putres- 
cence, what is it to take into the lungs the gases 
generated by putrefaction? Yet some farmers’ 
barn yards, cellars, bog pens, back houses, &e: 
are suffered to remain, during the summer months 
in such a state that, if they do not gererate chol- 
era or typhus fever, in their worst forms, which 
we fear is too frequently the case, they at least 
cause a degree of languor and debility, which em- 
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MAINE FARMER 
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bitters existence, and in a great measure disqual- 
ifies for any of the useful purposes of life. 


** Ah! what avail the lergest gifts of Heaven, 
W hen drooping health and spirits go amiss, 
How tastcless then whatever cap be given, 
Health is the vital principle of bliss.” 


The unhealthiness of the exhalations to which 
we allude is not the only argument against suffer- 
ing them to go at large to poison as well as to 
“ manure the atmosphere.” it is a fact that the 
Vapor or gases which emanate from decomposing 
animal and vegetable substances, which are so 
injurious to health in animals, are food for plants. 
The substances which offend the senses and in- 
jure the constitution of the farmer and his family 
if arrested and properly appropriated by the hand 
of skilful industry, “imay be so modified in the 

reat laboratory of nature asto greet us in the 
ragrance of the flower, regale us in the plum or 
nectarine, or furnish the stamina of life in sub- 
stantial viands from the garden, the field, and the 
stall of the cultivator.” 

But how is the desirable object ef converting 
poison for animals into food for vegetables to be 
effected? We cannot better answer this import- 
ant inquiry than by quoting a passage from “Let. 
ters of Agricola,” attributed to John Young, Esq. 
of Nova Scotia: 

“ Earth is a powerful absorber of all the gases, 
which arise from putrefaction. The earth pos- 
sesses not only the property of retaining the put- 
rid s#eams,which are formed from dung of decom- 
posing bodies within itself, but also of attracting 
the effluvia when floating in the air. The salu- 
brity of a country depends on the latter quality ; 
as the practice of burying the dung in the earth is 
founded on the former. The stencl: proceeding 
from the dissolution of organized matter never 
rises through the ground to assail the nostrils, al- 
though it iz sufficiently offensive from bodies cor- 
rupting ip air and water, 4 strongly dunged field 
after being ploughed sown and harrowed, sends 
forth a healthful and refreshing smell—a proof 
that all the putrid vapors, which otherwise would 
annoy us, are absorbed and retained for the nu- 
trition of the crop. It is on this account that the 
poorest earth can be enriched to a very high de- 
gree by mere exposure to the gases of putrefac- 
tion. Puta layer of common soil along the top 
of a fermenting dunghill, trom 12 to 13 inches 
thick, and allow it to remain there while the pro- 
cess is carrying on with activity, and afterwards 
separate it carefully from the heap, and it will 
have been impregnated with the most fertilizing 
virtues, The composts, which of late have at- 
traeted such universal attention, and occupied so 
large a space in all agricultural publications, orig- 
inated in the discovery of this absorbing power of 
the earth, and in the application of it to the most 
beneficial purposes, 4 skilful agriculturist would 
no more think of allowing a violent fermentation 
to be going on in his dunghill, unmixed with earth 
and other matter to fix and secure the gaseous 
elements than the distiller would suffer his appar- 
atus to be set at work, without surmounting his 
still with the worm to cool and condense the rar- 
ified spirit, which ascends by evaporation. In 
both, the most precious matter is that which as- 
sumes the eriform state ; and to behold it escap- 
ing with unconcerned indifference, is a demon- 
stration of the most profound ignorance.” 





‘ 


NATIVE GRAPE. 


All New England abounds in the wild purple 
grape, some vines of which are very prolific, and 
some appear to be always barren. This grape 
has seldom been used for any purpose except to 
be pickled while green, or eat when ripe; but we 
have the best evidence that it may be turned to 
aecount in the manufacture of very delicious 
wines. We have not the shghtest doubt that the 
vine may be cultivated so as to yield a thousand 
fold more than now, of larger and finer fruit, and 
the produce will be abundant of almost any flav- 
ored wine the manufacturer may choose. The 
pure juice, lightly expressed, and somewhat swee- 
tened with sugar, will furnish a wine of a most 
delicate flavor, similar in color and taste to the 
Froutignac or Muscat; and the quality may be 
changed for a stronger expression of the astrin- 
gent quality of the skins, until the wine will, in 
that respect, ruu through all the varieties of cla- 





ret and port, still retaining, however, much of 
the original Muscat flavor.— Lowell Journal. 











SUMMARY. 








Cholera. The Cholera has made its appearance 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, and nine deaths during the 
week ending 14th inst. were announced in an of- 
fizial report of the Boaré of Health. 

Kentucky.—Several persons have recently fal- 
len victims to this disease at Mills Point, Ky. and 
a fatal case occurred at the mouth of Sandy river 
about 13 miles from Paris. 

Hopkinsonville, Ky. July 6.—1 bave just heard 
alarming news from Princeton. The Cholera is 
ragiug there, and the teacher of the Female In- 
stitute fell yesterday, in the street, and died in a 
few hours. ‘There were four deaths yesterday.” 
A gentleman from Princeton statesthe whole num- 
ber of deaths to be eight or ten, and only one vi- 
olent case remained, 

Beaver, Penn. July 18.—The Cholera is begin- 
ning to find its way up the Ohio, and already on 
this end of the river several persons have fallen 
victims to its deadly progress. In our own coun- 
ty two deaths have occured from its attack. The 
first was a Mr Hooper, who brought the disease 
with him from Louisville, and died shortly after 
he reached Freedom. Aud on Wednesday last, 
Capt Knowles, of the steam boat Eclipse, was at- 
tacked, and in five hours was a corpse. 

Louisville, Ky. July 14.—4 memorandum on a 
way bill from Washington, Indiana, states that 
Mr Chas. Slade, a member of Congress from Illi- 
noia, died about eight miles from that place, while 
on his return home. 


Letters from Montreal announce that the Chol- 
era had broken out in Canada again, especially 
at Montreal, where a considerable number of per- 
sons were dying daily of the disease. Oathe 15th 
six or seven emigrants died at La Chine. 4 post- 
cript to a letter dated eleven at night (of the 16th) 
says that ten cases had terminated fatally since 
noon of that day at Montreal. 

The report of Cholera at Montreal, is narrow- 
ed down upon the authority of a gentleman who 
left that city on Saturday last. 

“ He says that eight or ten deaths had occurred 
amorg the emigrants under the sheds provided 
for them, which was not to be wondered at. Two 
or three citizens also died suddenly of Cholera 
morbus, or perhaps of sdsiatic Cholera, yet there 
was nothing to warrant the alarm which appear- 
ed to be felt along the road, and which seeins to 
be springing up in this city.”--N. Y. American. 








The copper springs in the county of Wicklow, 
in Ireland, owed the discovery of their valuable 
quality to the following circumstances. About 
the middle of the eighteenth century, when the 
opening of tke rich mines of Crone Bawn had 
compensated the loss of the more ancient work- 
ings of Ballymurtagh, a workman happeved to 
leave an iron shovel in one of the levels from the 
former mine, by which issued a copious stream 
strongly impregnated with copper ; on taking out 
the implement some weeks after it, it was found 
sc completely encrusted that it was at first thought 
to be converted into copper. This accident sug- 
gested the advantage of laying bars of iron in the 
streams, by means of which the copper in the wa- 
ter was precipitated upon the iron, which became 
corroded by the process, and fell to the bottom 
as a reddish mud, and which, on being taken out 
and dried, appeared a sort of dust of the same col- 
our, in which state it was ready for smelting. 
“Ibout 500 tons of iron were laid at one time in 
these pits: in about twelve months the bars be- 
came dissolved ; one ton of iron yielding a ton 
and a half, and sometimes nearly two tons, of the 
metalliferous precipitate, and each ton of the lat- 
ter producing 16 cwt. of pure copper. It is a 
knowledge of this affinity between the two metals 
that has furnished the miners with a very simple 
but almost infallible method of ascertaining whe- 
ther the ore contains copper. They drop a little 
nitric acid upon the mass, aud after a while dip 
a feather into the acid and draw it over the pol- 
ished blade of a knife; and, if there be the small- 
est quantity of copper present, it will be precipi- 


Seamen’s Combination.—Yesterday a few of 


y 
the seamen, to the number of 6 or 7, who were sink 
foremost in an embryo riot, were arrested by the mat 
police offices and committed to Bridewell, ‘Phe, bee 
object was to demolish the large Shipping Office, 

Nu 15, burling Slip, where a crew had been ship. dé 
ped for the packet ship John Jay at $13 a month hea 
A written obligation had been signed by the Sail, We 
ors, at the instigation of their landlords, by which ing 
they bound themselves not to ship for an Europe. acti 
an voyage at less than $15 a month, to flog every my 
sailor that does, and to tear the landlord’s house eo 
down who becomes his security. Having diseoy. Joss 
ered that the crew of the John Jay had shipped cy | 


at $13, they proceeded in a boay to the yegge| Ret 
and demanded from the captain the shipping ar- 
ticles, under a threat, if they were not given thea 
of stripping the ship. The object of demanding 
the shipping articles was to find out the names 
of the seamen who had shipped, and of their ge. 
curities. The captain of the John Jay referred 
them for the articles to No 15, Burling slip, where 
they were arrested.—NV. Y. Commercial Ady. 





Wool.—The demand for wool is becoming more 
active, and prices seems to be on the advance; 
the improving state of the money market wil 
probably have an effect upon the price. From 40 
to 50,000 Ibs. have been sold in Rutland county, 
Vermont, we undrstand within the last two or 
three weeks, consisting of Merino full, and Saxo- 
ny half blood, at an average of about 45c per |b, 
Greenfield Gazetie, July 22. 

The Wool Market is looking better. Prices 
have advanced in some places, and they remain 
nearly statienary in others. ‘Two loads of jths 
blood from Chesierfield passed through this town 
for Worcester County on Monday. It was sold 
at from 43 to 50c.—Northam pton Courier, July 23. 





What is the future state ?’ said a clergyman, to 
a sprightly little girl. ‘ Illinois, sir.’ ‘No no, 








said the clergyman, ‘1 mean what is the future wh 
condition of men and women?’ * Why,’ replied hut 
the girl hesitating—‘ I suppose they are to be tle 
married ! Pa 
sire 

‘John, you rogue you,’ said an unthinkingmoth- 
er, ‘if ever | catch you at the closet again, steal. | 
ing cake and sugar, I will whip you as sure as you De 
live.’ *Why, no you won’t mother,’ answered dar 
impertinent John, shrewdly, ‘for you have told ted 
me so above a thousand times.’ lon 
ee ee a i 
Georgia.—Some excitement prevails in that be 
portion of Georgia, which recently constituted a the 
part of the territory of the Cherokees, in conse- bee 
quence of a disclosure made by an Indian girl, of me 
a concerted plan among the Indians to murder uc 

the white inhabitants. At a meeting of the citi- 
zens of Cherokee county, resolutions were passed F 
calling on the Governor for a military force to Da 
protect them, and announcing a pledge, that whea ico. 
any white man shall be tnurdered by an Indian, ef: 
if the offender shall not, in any case where itmay dee 
be possible to arrest him, be surrendered to tiie ent 
civil authorities, they will themselves put '0 ~ 


death three male indians, by way of atonement. 
Orders have been given by the Governor that the 
civil authority shall be aided by the military, if Yo 
necessary. He however expresses the opinion, h 
that whatever difficulties exist are to be attribut- Wa 
ed to the misconduct of the whites, rather that I 
the Indians. No one who is informed of the Har 
bovementioned resolutions, will be at a loss ' = 
determine, which are best entitled to the pam 





of savages.— Boston Patriot. k 
t 

Search for the Papers of Lafayette.—It sees ~ 
by a paper from the National, that the govern é. 
ment of Louis Phillip made an effort te obtala his | 
possession of certain important manuscripts = 7 
by Lafayette, under pretence of searching forthe bee, 
correspondence of the interdicted Republicao beld 
Journals. The search took place at the house ° _D 
an M. Carrell, to which it was said the papers ha ¥ 


They 


been removed. It was, however, fruitless.— A 
8 


are said to contain important secrets relatlv 
the late events in France.—NV. Y. Com. Adv. 





The body of Mr Andrew Gerrish, of Goldsber T 
(Me.) who had been missing for some time, ha "val 





tated on the steel.—Lardner’s Cyclopedia. 


been found at sea, with a rope tied to his neck, 
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to which a stone was attached, for the purpose of 
ing the body, which, from bruises and other 
parks of violence, leave no doubt of his having 


sink 


been murdered. 


— - 





A Spec of War.— By advices received from the 
head quarters of Gen, Leavenworth, on the South 
Western frontier, near the Arkansas River, bear- 
ing date the 17th of June, the prospect ofa little 
active service is Offered to the portion of the ar- 
my stationed in that district. The Pawnees are 
committing depredations, and nothing but the 
joss of a few lives it ts feared, willhave a tenden- 
cy to seal a bond of amity between the White and 
Red man in that section, 





A desperate affray took place in Baldwin Co. 
dla. on the Sth inst. which grew out of a dispute 
perween Robert Singleton, and David English, 
sen., in regard tothe right of possession to cer- 
win negroes. It resulted in the death of W. 
English, Joseph Singleton, andanegroman. D. 
Eoglish, was wounded fatally. 





On a recent trial in New York, for an infringe- 
ment of the patent right, it appeared that the an- 
yal sales of Morrison’s Hygeinan Pills, by his ag- 
ents in this country exceeds $200,000. 





South American Kings.—The citizens of Bue- 
now Ayres have been alarmed at the ridiculous 
report of a project suid to have originated among 
ihe crowned heads of Europe, of subjecting the 
South American Republics to kingly government 
in the persons of Don Carlos, Miguel, and several 
other hopeful youths, who are seeking for king- 
dows, and have become somewhat troublesome 
in Europe.—Mer. Jour. 





Liberal Offer.—We are informed that a gentle- 
man is now in this city, from Maine, who expres- 
ses a Willingness to give to ten Polish emigrants, 
who have recently arrived in this country, one 
hundred acres of good tand each, if they will set- 
le upon, and improve it, by their own industry. 
Particulars nay be learned on inquiry at 21 State 
sireet.-- Boston Post. 





Extensive Robbery at Demerara---Papers from 
Demerara, of the 4th ult, announce that a mos; 
daring and extensive robbbery had been commit. 
ted in the district of Berbice, the office of the Co- 
lonial Register having been entered, and money 
in specie and Colonial paper to the amount of 
from 120,000 to 150,000 guilders abstracted from 
ii@iron chest. An ensbargo had, in consequence 
been laid on the shipping in the river and other 
measures taken to detect the robbers, but without 
success, 





A Silver Mine.--A correspondent ofthe Albany 
Daily Advertiser, describes a silver mine in Mex- 
co, that has been known to produce four millions 
dollars annuaily. ‘The main shaft, 430 yards 
deep, is now the only one in operation. Its pres- 
eit annnal produce is about $1,800,000. 

Sacomerue EL ET 
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MARRIAGES. 
B Abbot, Mr Josiah S. Witherel to Miss Sarah G. 
*“oore, 

a China, Mr Charles G. Clapham to Miss Roxana 

ard, 

In Albion, Mr Levi P. Lancaster of Albion, to Miss 
Hannah 1. Nowell of Winslow. 
ee, 

DEATHS. 

In Monmouth, on the 16th ult. Mrs. Sarah Otis. 
tn Hallowell, at the Cross Roads, on Sunday last, Mr 
tomas Phiilips, ayed 41. 

In Richmond, George Merriman, aged 18, from an infla- 
mation of the brain, caused by working in the hot sun with 
hat off, 

ln Augusta, Mrs Elizabeth, wife of Wm. Thomas, Esq. 
rah 43, daughter of the late Mr Jeremiah Brown of Read- 

id, formerly of Salisbury, Mass. 

, owned in the Kennebec river, while engaged in rafling 

"68 to the mills, Smith Elkins of Milburn, aged 19. 

am St. ‘Albans, a son of Mr Goodwin, killed by lightning 
ile sitting at the door of his father’s house. 


NOTICE. 


qs inhabitants of Winthrop and vicinity are informed 
. that Books left at the Maine Farmer office will pe 
4¢ in the neatest manuer. 














AND JOURNAL OF THE ARTS. 


BRIGHTON MARKET—Mownpary, July 21. 
( Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 
At Market this day, 280 Beef Cattle, including those un- 


Swine. 
Prices. Beef Cattle —Sales were rather quicker, but 
no particular variation in prices for the same quality We 


a 450. 

Cows and Calves—We noticed sales at 19, 20, 24, 28, 
30, and $37. 

Sheep .—Prices advanced from last week, and sales were 
quick, occasioned by the limited number, We noticed sales 
at 1 38, I 50, 1 71, 2 25, 2 37 and 258. Wethers at 2 50, 
3 and 3 50. 

Swine—Ne lots were taken, and a small number only 
were retailed—the market appears to be supplied, an tndi- 
cation that prices will decline—at retail 6 for sows and 7 
for barrows. 


Real Estate for Sale. 


OR SALE, upon reasonable terms, the Dwelling house 
and lot upon which it stands, and a Blacksmith’s ‘shop, 
recently occupied by CoRNELIUS ADLE, situated at East 
Winthrop. For further particulars enquire of DANIEL 
BROWN of Readfield, or C. ADLE on the premises, who 
is duly authorized to make sale. 
East Winthrop, July 29th, 1834. 


For One Day only, 


AND POSITIVELY NO LONGER. 
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THE MENAGERIE OF 
WARING, TUFTS, & CO. 


Ses Proprietors most respectfully inform the citizens 
of Winthrop and its vicinity, that they will exhibit 
their splendid collection of living animals near Coolidge’s 
Hotel, on SATURDAY August 2d, 


age half price. 

The Managers feel great confidence in saying, that they 
have the most extensive and choice collection of WILD 
ANIMALS ever offered in the United States. They have 
spared no pains or expense in fitting up their establisiiment 
and pledge themselves that it sha!! be conducted in the most 
respectable and orderly manner, and every exertion used to 
render it worthy of public patronage. 

To render it still more worthy of public patronage, the 
Proprietors have engaged the celebrated 


BOSTON MILITAY BAND 


and execution, No expense has been spared in procuring 
the most talented and scientific performers, and they chal- 
lenge any exhibition in the country to produce another of 
equal talents under a forfeiture of $500. This TRAVEL- 
LING MENAGERIE is drawn by 45 splendid GREY 
HORSES, and requires the services of 30 men to compicte 
its operations, 


AMONG THE ANIMALS ARE THE FOLLOWING: 


The GREAT INDIA ELEPHANT,--SiAM, 
Being 10 feet high and weighing 10,900 |bs., was imported 
into Boston from Calcutta: the Proprietors challenge any 
Company in the United States to produce his equal. 

AFRICAN LION !! 
Being the largest animal of his species in the country, and 
is judged to weigh 700 lbs. The Proprietors bid defiance to 
the world to produce his superior, under a forieiture of 
$1000 
TAPIR, 


A very singular and interesting animal, from South Ameri- 
ca, and the only living one in the United States. 


ASIATIC LIONESS, 


Being similar in form to the Lion, except the Lioness has 
ho mane. 


The KANGAROO of New Holland. 
ROYAL BENGAL TIGER, 


From Fxeter Change, London, which wae land- 
ed in New York on the 25th of April, 1833. The 





sold last week, 16 Cows and Calves, 1430 Sheep, and 300 | 


quote prime at 5 25a 550, good 247545; thin at 3 75) 


ii Admittance 25 cents,—Children under IO years of | 


Composed of I3 MEMBERS of approved musical taste | 






A 





Arabian CAMEL--a pair of,Brazilian Vigers 
male and female--the African Spotted PANTH 

ER--a beautiful Huming LEOPARD --spotted 
,HYENA or TIGER WOLF--the MARGAY or 
TIGER CAT--the LAMA or GUANICUS of 
PERU--the South American PANTHER, from 
the Banks of the Amazon. This ferocious ani- 
mal is a complete terror to the country it inhab- 
its. 

The Polar or Great white Bear--Ichneumons 
from Europe--Moco from India, an animal not 
described in history--the North American Cata- 
mount, taken on the west side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. A full grown BUFFALO. 

DANDY JACK on his small Shetland Pony-- 
Apes, Monkeys, and Baboons, together with a 
number of animals not expressed in the bills. 

Mr FLINT, the keeper of the animals, will en- 
ter the cage with the LION at 4 o’clock, P M., 
showing the subjection to which this animal of 
superior strength is brought. 

Seats will be erecied for the accommodation of 
500 persons. The animals will be fed at 4 P. M. 

With a view to increase the attraction of the 
exhibition a large and SPLENDID INDIA SAD- 
DLE, with appropriate decorations, bas been 
made for the Elephant, by which means Ladies 
and Gentlemen who visit the exhibition can enjoy 
in perfect security, a jovial ride upon the Ele- 
phant, in the style of eustern magnificence, of 
which we have all read but never realized. 

A large collection of WAX FIGURES will be 
exhibited at COOLIDGE’S HOTELon the same 
day and evening.--Admittance 124 cents. 


A CARD. 


Messrs. Wanine, T'urrs & Co, have the pleas- 
ure of announcing to the citizens of WINTHROP 
that they have just received in addition to their 
former very extensive collection of Wild Beasts, 
the following animals, which will be exhibited in 
the Menagerie without additional charge. 

The Oriental Porcupine of Persia--the Jackall 
or Lion’s Provider--the Romper or Man. Kater. 


{> Hours of exhibition from 1 to 5 P. M. 


The above Exhibition will be exhibited at Wa- 
terville July 30th, Dow’s Hotel. Also at Augus* 
ta July 3ist, at Dillingham’s Hotel. Also at Hal- 
lowell August Ist, at Additon’s Hotel. 
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Dissolution of Copartnership. 


HE Copartnership heretofore existing under the firm 
of WHITE §& WILLIAMS is this day by mutual 
consent dissolved. Alli persons indebted to the late firm are 
requested to make immediate payment to E. WILLIAMS, 
who is duly authorized to settle the same. 
GREENLIEF WHITE. 
EDWARD WILLIAMS. 
Augusta, July 12, 1834 


FASHIONABLE 


TAILORING. 


YENHE Copartnership heretofore existing under the firm 

of PRESCOTT §& DEALY having been dissolved, 
the subscriber would respectfully inform the inhabitants of 
Winthrop and vicinity, that he has taken the room lately 
occupied by Miss Hannah C, Tilton, n-xt door to the Poss 
| Olfice, where he intends carrying on the 


| TAILORING BUSINESS 
| in all its various branches. He has the latest London, New 
| York and Boston Fashions as often as they appear; and ne 
pains will be spared to satisfy those who may favor him 
with their custom, which will be faithfully done in the neat. 
est manuer and most approved style, and warranted to fy 
the person and suit the fancy of customers. 
iG” Cutting carefully attended to. 
JAMES DEALY. 








Winthrop, July 22, 1834. 


Bull Caton, 


Yo sale by tbe Agent of Israel Thorndike, Esq. of Bow 
Cc 








ton, at his Farm in Jackson, County of Waldo. 

JATON is a first rate full blood North Devon, 21-2 years 
old, of a beautiful mahogany color, and of @ most perfecs 
form and proportion. He was raised in Baltimore, and is 
the favorite breed of Mr Coke, the great English agriouk 
turalist, who sent them as a present to his friend Mr Catca 
of Baltimore, son in law of the late Charles Carrol], Mr. 
Ceke considers the North Devons the most valuable stoek 
ia his possession, although he has extensive herds of the va 
rious improved breeds in England. ‘The subscriber has twe 
bulls of the same breed, and 1s therefore disposed to offer 
Caton for sale at one hundred dollars in cash, approved se- 

ourity sit months, or for bis value in good Cows or Oxen. 

JOSEPH PILLSBURY, Agent. 

Jackson, Alay 27, 1834, 6w21 










































































MAINE FARMER 





POETRY. 








From the New Yorker, 
LAMENT FOR LA FAYETTE. 
66 Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings, 
The powerful of the earth—the wise, the good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past 


All in one mighty sepulchre.” BRYANT. 


All lonely and cold in the sepulchre slumbers 
The giant of Freedom—the chosen of Fame ; 
Too high is the theme for my harp’s lowly numbers, 
Yet fain would I twine me a wreath for that name 
Which proudly shines forth on the tablet of Glory, 
Unsullied by faction—untarnished by guile: 
The lofiiest theme for the bard’s raptured story— 
The name by which freemen met Death with a smile. 


Then arise, ye proud bards! give our hearts’ mighty sad- 
A voice not unworthy a theme so sublime, [ness 
For him, the bright day-star of Freedom and gladness, 
Whose memory will glow thro’ the @r flight of Time; 
He is gone, and forever—the pride of our Nation! 
That bright sun of Freedom in glory hath set: 
The heroes who bled for our country’s salvation 
Now joy in thy presence, O, brave La Favetre! 


Thou cam’st to our shore when the day-star of Freedom 
Was proudly dispelling proud Tryanny’s night ; 
Whea millions awoke to the rank she decreed them, 
And the minions of Despots were scattered in flight; 
While the Star-spangled Banner waves sheen in the morn- 
The heart of the freeman will bound at thy name; [ing, 
Thou Champion of Freedom ! fell Tyranny scorning— 
One world was too small for the blaze of thy fame! 


Bright, bright is the path thou hast left of thy glory, 
Am d the world’s darkness, which ne’er shall decline, 
For the light of thy fame on the ages before thee, 
With eplendor unsullied, for ever will shine: 
When Freedom’s bright fabric lay blackened in ruin, 
While blood-thirsty tyrants usurped the dread sway, 
At the roots of the proud tree of Liberty hewing— 
All hepes for the land of thy love died away. 


Thou art gone! thy pure soul on its voyage hath started— 
From its ashes the Phoenix of Freedom hath flown 
To join the bright phalanx of heroes departed, 
Who dwell in the light of a fame like thine own: 
Farewell, thou last star of that bright constellation 
Of heroes—whose glory can never depart— 
Thy fame hath no limit of kindred or natton— 
Thy name is enshrined iu each patriot’s heart. 


With WasHinGton’s biended, for ever thy glory 
Shall form the proud theme of our bard’s burning lays, 
While the Banner of Freedom shall proudly wave o’er thee, 
Thou mighty departed !—thou light of our days ! 
Be still! my wild harp—all in vain we lament him— 
His praise must be sung by some loltier lyre : 
Let some soul-raptured bard use the gift Heav’n hath lent 
And weave for our Hero a requiem of fire ! {him, 


FaLcoNneER. 








MISCELLANY. 














THE WILD FAWN. 
The following sketch portrays Indian pas- 


sion in a very forcible manner. It is part of a 
story of an Indian girl, who became attached 
to a white, and afterwards became his wife.— 
After they had been married for a length of 
time, she left her home for a visit to her fath- 
er’s lodge, and while there she learned that 
her husband had exercised the priviledge of an 
Indian, and taken another girl as his wife.— 
The writer thus proceeds — 

“She received this news in the evening. — 
She was eighty miles from her husband. She 
immediately mounted her horse, and at 3 0’ 
clock the next morning, she was at his door— 
it was fastened, and she learned that his neck 
was encircled by the arms of her rival. Here 
the sad reality burst upon her. I approached 
her as she sunk, rather than seated herself on 
his door sill. I accosted her, as she sat with 
her head enveloped in her blanket. Hearing 
my voice and knowing it, she uncovered her 
face. She looked wan and pale, with the ex- 
ception of a feverish spot upon her cheeks and 
lips, the consequence of exercise. I think I 
never saw her look so beautiful. There was 
even an unearthly look about her face, and a 
melancholy determination in her eye, which 
told the working of a spirit within her, that had 
never before been awakened. She gave me a 











singular smile of recognition, that might well 
have been taken as an expression of the proud 
scorn she had apparently, but lately imbibed 
for the whites. I addressed her in her native 
tongue. I said, “What bringsthe Wild Fawn” 
(for so she was called) “ from her mother’s 
lodge ??—She shuddered convulsively for an 
instant, and a tear quivered in her eye. Re- 
covering herself, she stood erect before me. 
Her blanket had fallen to the ground, and I 
thought I had never seen ber look so tall.— 
The tear that trembled in her eye was gone ; 
her lips moved, but no sound proceeded from 
them—the proud spirit of her tribe sustained 
her—the wild enthusiasm of her warlike father 
spoke in her eye. My feelings increased, and 
under so sudden an influence, I fancied she 
was communing with the Tutelar Deity of her 
tribe. At length, exhausted, she seated her- 
self, and it was then only that 1 saw her weep. 
The tenderness of the female had, as it were, 
overcome the pride of the savage. She spoke, 
apparently to herself. ‘ His face,’ said she, 
‘‘is white, but his heart is as black as the wa- 
ters of the Nethay-a-way ; his smile is sweet, 
but false as the color of his tribe; his look is 
kind, but deceitful as the smooth bed of the 
Ne-braths-ka ; still, still, he is dear to the Wild 
Fawn.” Here, as if she had forgotten kerself, 
she requested me to upen the door, and on 
my replying that I could not, she again envel- 
oped herself with her blanket, as if she had de- 
termined to await in silence, the appearance of 
her husband. 

It was not long before he did appear, with 
the detested rival—an Ioway girl, who was well 
known to the Wild Fawn, noi only as a beauti- 
ful girl, but as a beautiful girl who was desi- 
rous of being serrep in life. No sooner did 
she appear, than the Wild Fawn seized her 
with a grasp, which it was impossible to escape 
from, and displayed a long knife, which she 
had heretofore kept concealed. The loway 
was alarmed, but her shame prevented her from 
speaking. The Wild Fawn with a triumphant 
expression of the eye, and a scornful curl of 
the lip, stood and gazed alternately at her hus- 
band and the Ioway, for the purpose, I thought, 
of ascertaining whether he would attempt her 
rescue. Finding him irresolute, she smiled 
contemptuously on the unprotected state of her 
rival, as much as to say, where is your boasted 
protector ? She then briefly examined the 
face and Jong beautiful hair of the loway, appa- 
rently undecided whether to take her life or 
only disfigure her. Here the Joway girl im- 
prudently called on her husband for help~-and 
in an instant, the knife was in the direction of 
her heart; a sudden motion avoided the fatality 
of the aim, and the blow only caused a long 
incision on the head, ‘The blood then drew 
her attention to the hair of the loway, which 
the Wild Fawn knew was her pride, and chan- 
ging the determination created by the call for 
help, she immediately pulled and cut the hair 
from the loway’s head, and as she threw a 
handful to the breeze, she laughed hysterically. 
Her fury was now ungovernable—the knife 
was in constant motion—the face of the loway 
was disfigured by a hundred gashes—her 
clothes were cut from her, and she stood, near- 
ly naked, bleeding before the crowd that had 
asseinbled to check or to witness so unusual an 
assault. The Wild Fawn shouted in derision 
at the disfigured and helpless state of the lo- 
way, and not yet satisfied, raised herself for 
what all considered must be a mortal blow.— 
For a second, her uplifted arm was motionless 
—all shuddered at the result, but dared not 
speak, for fear of hastening it. ; 

As a slight motion of the muscle, that was 
to give an impetus to the blow, was seen, the 
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husband could no longer contain himself. He 


spoke in behalf of the loway—the arm of the 
Wild Fawn was arresied—she flung the low, 

from her, and rushed like a demon upon him—. 
her features were convulsed—her MOtions 
were those of the wildest maniac, and as she 
approached him she exclaimed in her own |an. 
guage, “ Die thou pale faced dog! The pale 
face of the Wild Fawn shall again receive ils 
color from the blood of him who blanched it 
Her heart shall again beat freely, and it shq\) 
beat to the quivering pulsation of expiring ey. 
istence.” She hac seized him, and the knife 
was raised ; it was descending as he called he, 
name ; the effect was iustantaneous ; she trem. 
bled before him; the recollection of forme, 
happiness completely subdued her, and she {e)) 
senseless at his feet. 

I saw her about a month afterwards, Again 
his wife. She was melancholy, but I thought 
it was a melancholy happiness. They lived 
about two years longer together, when he |ej 
the country and her, probably never to return, 





Tue Consistent LeveLLer.—* All men are 
equal in the eyes of nature, say the London ley. 
ellers, and that all have an equal right to her 
spontaneous bounties.” These poor men forget 
that all are not equal by nature, either in the gilts 
of mind or body. The only consistent leveller we 
ever heard of, was an Irishman who went to the 
neighborhood ef New York, and having been hir- 
ed by a farmer, was set over the farmer’s poultry, 
After entering upon his duties, a brood of chick- 
ens, and another of ducks, were hatched both by 
hens. The owner put both broods to one hen to 
save the services of the other, and gave orders to 
Pat to be sparing in his allowance of dough. Pat 
accordingly made a small dish, and commenced 
feeding his mixed flock, when he was struck with 
the fact, that about half of the brood, viz. the 
ducks had broad shovels for beaks, and shovelled 
up the dough very fast, whilst the chickens had 
very small sharp beaks and got but little of the 
allowance. “Arrah! my darlings,” said the Irish 
man, “ fair play is a jewel! I'll just be after put- 
ting you upon an equality.” He started for the 
house, got a pair of scissors, caught them of the 
shovel beak, and pared them down to an equality 
with the sharp bills of the chickens, saying at the 
same time, “I am told this is a free country, 
where every man, baist, and bird are equal No 
exclusive privileges, my darlings, if you plase!” 

Glasgow Guardian. 


Woollen Cloth 


MANUFACTURED. 


NHE subscriber would inform the Farmers and the pu> 

lic 1m general, that he will manufacture Fulled Clot 

for 33 cents per yard, and finish it in the best workmanlike 

manner—Colored various colors. Pressed Cloth, 20 cenis 

do. — Blankets, 17 cents do., finished in the English sty!e~ 
Fiannels, 15 cents do., at the 


SEBATTAS MANUFACTURING ESTAB- 
LISHMENT IN LISBON. 


With new and improved machinery, and experienced 
workmen, it is believed that we can manufacture the mos 
Cloth from one pound of Wool, and in the best style, ape | 
persons engaged in this branch of business. No pains wi 
be spared to give satisfaction. A discount will be made om 
large lots of Wool. All communications by mail, or other 
wise, will be punctually attended to. 

Farmers who have Wool to sell, will please take notice. 

SYLVANUS LIN«. 





Lisbon, Me. June, 1834. 


NOTICE. 

_— subscriber having located himself 

in Winthrop Village, intends carry!" 

on the COOPERING BUSINESS © 

its various branches—he flatters hims? 

that he will give entire satisfaction to * 

who may favor him with their custom. 3 

‘ HEZ’H HUTCHINS. . 
N. B. WANTED TO PURCHASE, White - 
and Oak bbl. Staves and Heading, Hoop Poles, and 4 " 
seasoned Pine Boards, for which a fair price will nH , 
Winthrop, July 11, 1834. et. 


| ae SALE—A few dczen Scyth Sticks, cheaper 
ever, by S. WEBB, at his house. 


———— 











